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The coming of the Asian Theatre, in the form of Kabuki, 
through its international expert, Professor Shozo Sato to the 
National School of Drama and Asian Theatre Institute in July- 
August 1972 was precipitous, though keenly awaited. 


Though Professor Sato was on month’s loan to us from the 
Krannert Centre of the Performing Arts, University of Illinois, 
U.S.A. (where he has translated and produced six Kabuki plays) 
at the invitation of the Sangeet Natak Akademi, his theatrical 
experience was available to us for a short fortnight. The earlier 
half of the month had been spent in a fluent translation of the 
play Ibaragi; the demon by Nemichand Jain who gave thought to 
the cascade of sounds that the original Japanese maintains for 
the maximum effect of Kabuki’s stylised speech. This is rung out 
from the chest; enters into high spirals at the roof of the mouth, 
matches the flourish of the mie! a particular posture of head, a 
wave of the hand above it like the raising of some ancient 
standard, a split second pose and a bursting open of the mouth 
in a hissing-steam fashion, quite consequent of a volcanic land a 
earthquake, and samurai assertion; it follows the dainty Jo-ha-Kyt 
rhythm of Japanese dramatic speech, its sequence of action, its 
beginning, its dissolving, its end like the sigh of a wave of an 
island people. 


In fact the translation was so transparent and naturally 
committed, that the Japanese attache for Cultural Affairs said that 
as the original Japanese plays follow an archaic language he was 
for the first time able to follow, in toto. a Kabuki play, since he 
knows Hindi well. 


Hence the earlier fortnight spent in translation was more t 
successful. It unfroze a locked tradition, locked to its own peo 
in precious ambience of word that is speech. 
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The fortnight was consequential with the setting into Indian 
fabrics the demands of dress and decor of the Japanese Kabuki 
stage. It was a very careful Professor Sato, who would exclaim 
on seeing the right fabric: “Oh! but that is too expensive” which 
shows the theatre’s long low paid condition even in affluent United 
States, where Profsesor Sato has to finance his department’s 
stage-craft needs from proceeds of plays. 


Then the true fortnight began. 


The Stage 

The viewpoint of theatrical presentation in Kabuki being 
different from the normal, urban theatre where the actor and 
setting is indeed remote from the audince, and introversion and 
extroversion the two precarious extremes of character interpre- 
tation left to the actor, a new dimension of communication was 
introduced, based on the construction of the Kabuki playhouse. 


The Kabuki stage extends polished and nubile in elegant 
oblong mode before the audience. It also flings out an arm to 
the rear of the audience with a bridge of wood which offers a 
long and gentle gradient to the central area of performance: the 
stage. This hana-michi or “flower-way” gives consequence to 
actor, costume and stance, and establishes him within sight, sound 
and scent—the Japanese Kabuki actor being accoutred with 
brilliant brocades and fascinating make-up and head-dresses. In 
Japan it is a level of grand familiarity between favourite actor 
as he leans on his stance achieved after a spectacular leap—in 
India it ushered in equal pleasure and surprise—as the hanamichi, 
lit brilliantly, exposed the visage and form and charactered tread 
of “Mashiba”, the would-be aunt in Ibaragi but actually the demon 
in impatient disguise; impatient, as she reveals herself in character- 
istic mie, sliding down on her knees, hiding her face from the 
Stage, depicting a snarling noise and sneer on the face to have 
the audience know that they might suspect her. 


For students of the Classical Indian Tradition or of Indian 
dramatic art even as it subsists today in the mundane film, this 
idea of revealing the true norms of personality in asides, is common 
enough, but stylistically the mie was a new, vigorous dance 
Position, difficult to master and quite unique. It meant to create 
a stir among the audience like horripilation, and witnessing a 
School audience I believe it did. 


This highlighted another factor of the Japanese Kabuki stage: 
the area of expectancy, the hush specially created by clapper- 
sounds on the stage which are skillfully used by the pacing 
Stage-curtain supervisor to see if all is in readiness and only after 
a swift staccato beat of the natural wood is the curtain finally, 
lifted. Hence in Ibaragi the student-actor learned of the depend- 
ence of the audience on the actor, rather than the quickly 
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deleriorating actor on the audience, accumulating in playing to 
the gallery; something impossible in the fantastic stylisation of 
norms, of dress, stance, seating postures aS was seen: in’ the 
Ibaragi. 


The total concentration of the actor on his craft was 
immeasurably proved by the constant revision of parts rehearsed 
with their movements and speech outlay, gurgling in throat to 
high heaven, tremor of old age, far away, as “aunt Mashiba” 
returns from the ruthlessly closed gates of Tsuna’s castle, contrast- 
ing with the voluble shout of Tsuna into the hanamchi, calling 
as some voice in.a valley, for her return—the pith and pitch of 
Kabuki, so to say. 
Costume and Props 

A new regard to dress and property was introduced. It was 
no more “period and character” persiflage as in a realistic play. 
But in tune with the poetry and strengths explored in the descrip- 
tive art of the narrators, so that the black hat of Mashiba became 
a black cloud, her frail stick a lullaby child; where knees (of 
Tsuna the fighting samurai, fighting against the demon Ibaragi 
and cutting off his arm) became the high stone steps to a temple, 
then quickly a horse, the hand delicate on the reigns. The passion 
of the speech of dedicated effort, and antagonist nature, of rain, 
thundercloud, demon, built up physical climaxes, unheard of, unfelt 
and unknown to the student except in his remote and unknow- 
ledgeable viewing of folk-art festivals, where the art is never fully 
explained, its techniques arbitarily intoned by litterateurs, not 
practising actors, the actors being inhibited by purist exclusive 
traditions and their lack of education, and the not-being-demanded- 
to-do-so. I am sure experiences such as these will make us see 
into the rich ritual of our own folk theatre which is palpably more 
powerful, than that achieved by Japanese Noh or Kabuki, geared 
as these are to traditions of delicate aesthetic and reserve 1 
emotional communication. 


Another aspect of dramatic exit and entry and fairy attention 
was introduced into the ken of stagecraft students by the use 0 
the multi-striped satin curtain, its brilliant plait of rope—should 
it be full of wind and storm?—should it be naive and natural? 
Hence it meant a keen following of cues, and emotive splendour 
of traditional contest-based drama, again, a distant relation to the 
Sanskrit stage Yavanika or curtain—of cues “Enter, with toss © 
curtain” and stage directions of such nature. The back-stage bet 
of the carrying of props or arrangement of dress or even uate 
change of make-up—became for the students a respectable from 


Mlustrations: P. 47. (top) Prof. Sato demonstrating make-up of heroic character; 
(bottom) Kabuki make-up of demonic character. P. 48. Movement rehearsals. 
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-stage view. The helpers, looking like charming mice veiled in black 
and dressed likewise, or gnomes, gave students.a new responsibility 
towards the art of stage upkeep, the constant discharge of new 
positions, in fact a very active outlook, filled with a very visible 
sense of timing as performed before and not behind. the public. 
Professor Sato explained that in Japan it is counted as a great 
seva or service, a great privilege to thus wait upon the principal 
actors, and aid their progress in the drama’s neat choreography. 
So here, therefore, they understood the respect due to the function 
of the stage-hand who may be a stand-in tomorrow, so intimately 
does he know the role of the appointed actor. And here, the stu- 
dents were also made aware of the richesse of costume, seating 
styles, the great functional experience of “le gesture grande’ as it 
operated: in the early Italian theatre where costume liberated a 
role, and its fold and opulence enjoyed; and the body used under 
this grand structure. This is in contrast to a sterilisation of theatre 
to intellect’s word, where philosophy looks down on ritual and 
physical material involvement, where the caprisoned art is oblite- 
rated and maimed in the otiose problem of a self-conscious proleta- 
riat. It outwits the impatience of flamboyance which may, when 
delicately handled reflect a cultural opulence rather than paucity 
of imagination. From this the student listened into the antiquity 
of theatrical mask and dress in Japan, where soft cotton 
“wadding” enlarges the capacity of the sleeve, which is used as a 
prop in Japanese drama, as is the fan, and makes the brocade cloth 
last for centuries as it bears the pulls and strains on the material 
again and again and becomes a theatre heirloom, beloved and used. 


Movement and Make-up 


The experience of Ibaragi 

_ Classical Indian Theatre tradition, to our folk-forms, 
love-motif is modest and pale compared to the Indian, and 
choreography more mathematical and neat, with leaning tangents 


and triangular forms. 


production comes close to our 
s, though its 
its 


The students suddenly appreciated movement, because if 
you don’t stand in a certain manner, ie. in a continuous idiom 
entre chat ballet pose with the gravity action below the belt and 
above the knee—then you do not create Kabuki’s basic posture 
and with a costume that is more than two yards long, a fall is 
imminent for the actor, if his mastery of movement is inadequate. 
In fact a split-level aspect of choreography, mime and speech 1s 


merely desirable. 





: ttom) the Chorus. P. 50. (top) 
ey aes home; (bottom) the fight 


Illustrations P. 49. (top) the Kabuki 
(Photos: National School of 


Mashiba, the disguised demon, comes to the g: 
between the demon, Ibaragi and the samurai, Tsuna. 
Drama, New Delhi). 
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Professor Sato next developed for the students, the art of 
Kabuki make-up by holding a demonstration. Since the audience 
consisted of the whole school including the non-participating 
students, (non-participating in the sense of acting)—the atmos- 
phere was wary and formal. Professor Sato keen, witty and 
romantic, took a student, Om Puri, one of our best actors, and 
began applying the make-up. Having finished the wax coating, 
the pink substructure carefully chosen for the true contouring of 
the face akin to the cubistic venture of underlying basic form, he 
applied the radiant white. Here, he intoned the fact that the 
original academy of actors was called the Pear Garden, reminiscent 
of this frothing su or white, when breaking into flower. He next 
raised the eyebrows away from the centre with a flight into the 
temples, gave the black and red marching of the lines (in Indian 
art the black is applied over the basic Indian Red, when necessary). 
He feathered them for body. Next came the downward lope of the 
upper lips, the suavity of the lower lip was confirmed by the 
exaggerated red and black line. The head-piece of the noble-man, 
shaved (therefore, light-blue) in front of the hair standing horizon- 
tally, with brush ends had already been placed before the make-up 
began. He then asked, “What do you think of him?” an invitation. 
The students were wary and formal, and silent. He then twirled 
Om Puri’s head under his capable hands and said, “I think he is 
handsome! Just like the 17th century Noh masks of Japan.” This 
compliment warmed the audience and performer, considerably. 
One then also noticed that just as the Noh actor may express 
sorrow by hanging his head down for indeed, the mask changes 
expression when held at that angle, derivative Kabuki also gathers 
shadow for stress, by being limned for emotion, through make-up: 
a fantastic idea of abstration in art easy of execution, viable im 
effective staging: a new dimsion of anatomy in depth. The Japan- 
ese have an anatomy of art very detailed and precise, succint with 
materiality, its properties of form and colour—that also enter into 
its performing arts. 


Speech 


After these entertaining preliminaries the art of delivering 
the line, in its peculiar musicality, its vast arc of soft and loud, an 
high pitch and low to give distance, was taught almost as radio 
plays train the actor toward sound-space elements, of which 
Hirendra Nath Chattopadhyaya was master. Yet different, because 
combined with movement and psychological content, it was 4 new 
dimension for the students of voice and speech. 


The general cadence of Kabuki movement: the Jo-ha-Kyu be 
explained. It also applied to the sequences of acting, the art © 
introducing, developing and resting an idea. The same triad from 
ruled the theory of Japanese Art of Flower arrangement, 1€. ad 
dominant, sub-dominant, the accessory. We were privileged ' 
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see and hear Professor Sato on Ikebana, one of the schools of 
Japanese Flower Arrangement in which the flower imposed its 
presence on the screen as shadows do on walls. It is believed 
that in some phases of Japanese architecture these shadow pictures 
were much appreciated and provided for—so that space becomes 
wide and living, and art a flourish and a calligraphy of controlled 
beauty, full of power but ethereal with delicacy, on the no longer 
remote, categorised background. 


This theory of inter-relationship, achieved in the Tea- 
Ceremony, dispossessed of embarrassment—you cannot see the 
traffic because of the carefully controlled aperture of the door 
of the tea-house; you do not break into a place of entertaining 
hospitality but silently find your way, because all other stones 
of divergent pathways are swathed in black; you need not be 
aware of your dress, informal, formal, rich or shabby, for the 
host reserves the tea-ceremony kimono for you—all these details 
rendered the student and listener more sensitive to the conduct of 
life itself, 


Professor Sato enlivened the principles of Kabuki by lecture- 
demonstrations on Japanese aesthetics as seen in its ancient but 
continuing ceremonial as the Tea-Ceremony, Ikebana, the art of 
Japanese floral arrangement, where sight, sound, colour, touch, 
all tease us like Zen koans which they subtly are, into new modes 
of being. He took us into the world of calligraphy, enjoyed as 
an art by Japanese children today, prided upon by Japan as seen 
in the commissioning of Professor Sato’s calligraphy by a national 
museum in dimensions hitherto set for murals, 25ft. by 25ft. 


The students were managers for all these occasions, and at 
the farewell to Professor Sato, they arranged a floral compliment 
for him which he noticed and absorbed in fine style. His manage- 
ment of the young—still otiose in contemporary trends of realism 
and so lacking in love of finesse in movement, the gesture grande 
of the classical stage, mostly defectors of the dance class—is a 
fitting tribute to his. tact combined with a vulnerability in 
emotion, that abashed the more strident young. 


In a fortnight, the National School of Drama and Asian 


Theatr rfectly synchronised adaptation in the 
Vie ee Ie form and they took their bows 


national language, of the Kabu d 
from an qn including the Prime Minister, with perfect 
Japanese calm, within the manner of the art of still-sitting, and 
whilst Professor Sato took encores for himself he bowed first to 
his actors. A splendid trouper himself—who broke into the 
dressing rooms of the greatest Kabuki actor of his day fia 
the infinite integrity of proffering Ikebana arrangements an 
hence became a pupil—he establishes in his contemporary success, 
both in the USA and more meaningfully in India, the ineluctable 
flavour of the guru-shishya relationship, that is never truncated 
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never haphazard, and equal to all occasion, offered with wit 
and charm, sensible to the abiding human relations that make 
man’s life an art, and art a distinctive mode of being. Surely a 
perfect understanding of Ing Yung’ the words themselves pervade 
the background chant of the ancient yet abiding Kabuki Theatre 
and the pine-trees look down, symbol of pliant youth and eternal 
recompense, on a stage polished for a jewelled performance, And 
strong lights (alas we did not have enough at the Kamani audi- 
torium) throw back stoic faces and sad depths, and movements, 
trained to emotion, rock the watcher also to laughter making 
mime a speaking eloquence, more generous than speech. 


Professor Sato is a fair consequence of the Asian Renaissance 
which Tagore understood as most perfectly balanced for concept 
and action, in Japan, and which he hoped India would also find: a 
dedicated efficiency balanced on emotional sensitivity and the tact 
of all great art to relieve us of its strain. He is in fact a perfect 
cultural ambassador of his country. Hosted to lunch with great 
elan by our Prime Minister he imbibed tea with us, in equal 
sympathy. The students and the staff will look forward to his 
coming again to us, for a presumably longer, and more amazing 
theatrical experience. 


FOOT NOTES 


Ibaragi. Plot: Tsuna, the Samurai fought the demon Ibaragi and cut off hisarm. Tsuna 
kept vigil over the arm to prevent the demon from retrieving it. Ibaragi disguised as 
Tsuna’s aunt Moshiba, visits him. Tsuna is persuaded to permit her to enter his palace. 
Moshiba dances to distract Tsuna’s attention and seizes the arm simultanesouly assum- 
ing the real nature of the evil demon. Tsuna fights Ibaragi, but the latter succeeds in 
getting away with his severed limb. 


1. Mie: dramatic frozen posture at climatic moments of action. 

2. Jo-ha-Kyu: elements of beginning, development and end in sequence of action, 
or in speech pitch and rhythm. 

3. Ing Yung: Confucian values: Ing as dark; yang as bright. 
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